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CHICAGO AND THE CHRISTIAN TRADITION 


IKE many millions of Americans, we spent considerable time before 
both the radio and TV set during the week of the Republican con- 
vention, and doubtless will do the same when the Democrats convene. 
Like many tuned in to Chicago we wondered at that propensity for speech 
which caused such a flood of oratory—so many words when a few would 
have been much more effective and possibly influential. Idly in intervals 
when the mind refused to heed further what the ear was receiving, we 
thought that one of the chief values of poetry lies in its ability to say much 
in short compass and that possibly the politician, as a class, is more remote 
from that of the poet than any other. We discarded that latter speculation, 
however, when we could more leisurely examine it, went on to reflect that 
the politician is particularly susceptible to the reactions of his public, and 
finally recalled current discussions about the poet and his public. 

Of these latter, particularly those which emanate from non-poet critics 
and poets turned critics and which emphasize the need for larger audiences, 
the majority concern methods of meeting this need. But seldom do these 
listen, as the politician wisely does, to the “voice of the people,” and in- 
frequently is there public demand which certain contemporary theories are 
designed to meet. For example, there is the theory—accepted by some 
as dogma—that the poet to attract a modern audience must create his 
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symbols and his images from those of the world about him after first dis- 
carding those which have been handed down to him through the centuries. 
This theory is specifically based on the idea that the symbolism of the 
Judao-Hellenic-Christian culture which has always characterized Western 
civilization has become foreign to modern man and that new symbols must 
be found to accord with the age. We have always been impressed by the 
fact that this procedure implicitly must anticipate either that the world is 
to continue indefinitely, if not for all time, in a state of crisis; or that there 
must be a continuous process of symbol-manufacture. In other words, we 
are convinced that a symbolism deliberately advanced to reflect a specific 
period in history must inevitably be characterized by transiency; and that in 
succeeding eras there will be no ready means of understanding it except 
through the medium of literary treatises, which only scholars and historians 
will desire to consult. 


“The great images of our cultural memory have been devaluated, and 
in their place has arisen a multiplicity of competing values,” is the analysis 
which Dr. Amos N. Wilder gives in his recent book, Modern Poetry and 
the Christian Tradition. “‘God is dead, and the new gods that succeed 
Him clash at once in sanguinary conflict.” Dr. Wilder apparently does not 
believe that God will lose but he does seemingly hold that “the great images 
of our cultural memory” are destined to be replaced by those which arise 
from the competition of new values. We are convinced, however, that the 
symbolism of Christianity is much more alive than is realized. It may be 
discarded by those who have fully accepted the tenets of materialism and 
atheism, yet in America it is cherished and fostered by millions. 


There was unusual demonstration of this in Chicago. We are confident 
that few, if any of the many speakers consciously or unconsciously thought 
about symbolism but one after the other made use of that which can only 
be termed the symbolism of the Christian West. These speakers were not 
addressing an audience, considered by political writers to be the largest in 
history, which did not understand their references because of ignorance of 
their original sources. Instead they—and we are not including those spe- 
cifically assigned as men of religion to the rostrum—spoke naturally and 
took such understanding for granted. Certain powerful forces in America 
have been at work both frontally and indirectly to induce man to disavow 
the supernatural and establish his future solely on the natural level. Sta- 
tistics cannot be assembled to determine the effectiveness of their campaign 
but Chicago can be chalked up as evidence that it has far to go before it 
becomes successful and before the cultural tradition of Christianity is ready 
for interment. 
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IN THE ROUND 


The smallest stage in all the world is hidden 
And has no audience, yet moves the world. 
Performances are nightly and unbidden. 

On that marquee no dazzling names are hurled 
In lights, to humble kings who never come. 
How quietly the actors there revive 

Legends whose demi-gods have long been dumb, 
Gospels whose God is radiantly alive. 


And suddenly a miracle takes place. 

That stage, my heart, becomes an altar now, 

The sanctuary lamp your votive face, 

The subtle secret incense of your vow 

To love the world (if only in translation! ) 

Sweet on the air of love’s beleaguered nation. 
BETTE RICHART 


IT IS ENOUGH IN APRIL 


The air is full of April, 

The points of crocus prick 

The winter heart to longing 

As violets are quick. 

Love stirs the sleeping pulses, 

As silver in a stream, 

I touch a cloud soft blossom, 

And resurrect a dream. 

You kneel content with weeding, 

Then nail the sagging gate, 

Though I would share the moment, 

The words can wait. 

It is enough in April, 

In strained new gold of sun, 

Two are busy mending 

What Time and cold have done. 
GLADYS MCKEE. 
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<< THE CAT AND THE BIRD 


My charming pet, a proud light in her eyes, 
Brings in a bird, and suddenly we're confronted 
a With the universal horror of hunter and hunted; 
4 And, for a while, we think we'll keep no cat. 

i But pussy loves us and no bird does that. 


And so is higher in the scale of things 
Than any bird. That is, if we are high, 

7 Who also are carnivorous, and can’t deny 

a We relish, now and then, some turkey wings.” 


a You argue deftly: “She is more like us 


= I grant the argument and let it rest: 
“God made us all, and loves us, and knows best.” 


4 But sad within my heart, until I heard 
- A sea of music from how many a bird, 
And thought how cats and birds and men contrive— 
Being both killer and prey—to keep alive, 
All through a saving margin in the cosmic scheme. 
I was at peace again, and grateful that 
Abundantly the birds continue to sing 
In tree-tops high above the hopeful cat. 
MARGERY MANSFIELD. 


Two Poems by Sister Claude of Jesus, S.N.J.M. 


PREPARATION 


What sounds will tell 

the secret Easter to my heart? 
In purpled cloth and ashes 
have I set apart 

This time, this day, this hour 
7 to quicken the long, lost love 
7 Which ripples like a wave 
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upon a barricaded beach 
Of tossed debris. 


No sound touches the sea 

of turmoiled thought, 

No barter is here for peace 

nor can it be bought. 

In recessed wanderings 

where failings force the fray, 
The striving is for a kingdom 
which will never be given away! 


PIED PIPER 


Beware the song 

in the silent eyes, 
look out and away 
to the farthest skies. 


The snare of the song 
is in One Word, 

and in the lilt 

no other heard. 


Beware . . . beware 

in the stealth of the song, 
your feet will follow: 
and stumble along 


And all your life 
your heart will break 
for the things you left 
and could not take. 


Beware . . . but remember 
that following after, 

is Light on a road, 

is Love . . . and God’s Laughter. 
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SUMMER WALK 


A thrush in one-bird choir 
With all those roundelays 
Revives but dreamily 

A love's most birdlike ways. 


The vivid tanager 
Streaking the grass with fire 
Has roused the slumberer 
From dream to desire. 


And now that bluebird with 

The sky upon his back 

Pulls distance very near, 

And tells the heart its lack. 
RAYMOND ROSELIEP. 


THE POINT OF VIEW 


The haystacks lie upon the sloping field 
like piles of golden ingots in the sun. 
The cat stalks something out of sight, arrests 
all motion as a flight of doves 

comes low over the hay, wings glinting. 
The pages shake in my hand because the flight, 
unstopping, wings over into shadows, 
because time does so wildly race away 

like blind cloud-horses mad with pain, 
spurred by impatient seraphim . . . 

And yet: time runs like a sheet of water 
over minutest details carved in stone, 

in stone harder than diamonds, 

and every hair upon the oblivious cat, 

and every feather on the heedless doves, 
and every strand in every pile of hay, 

and every word upon the printed page, 

and every movement of the heart of man 
lies open to the compassionate face of God 
and will not be effaced from history 

nor forgotten, being so dearly bought. 


= 


I will walk on and leave the field of hay, 
I will read on and let the evening die. 
They will be there to look upon with all 
the hostages that fortune wrenched from me. 
J. PATRICK WALSH, S.J. 


ON A CHASUBLE WITH BIRDS EMBROIDERED 


Into the Eden of liturgy, the birds come 
Exquisitely dumb. 


In sharp embroidered silken instancy, 
Motionless, fly, 


Orbited like stars, encircling Him 
Or seraphim 


Fluttering their angelic servility 
Eternally. 


What whim of peasant fingers stitched them there 
In festive air 


Spending themselves to fling in sweet emboss 
About the cross 


A feathered grace for the grim geometry 
Of Calvary? 


Ah, foolish sisters of the Holy Dove 
Know that the love 


That wove you into this gay chasuble 
So very well 


Sanctifies such blind extravagance 
To commonsense 


Symbols of all the singing souls that rise 
Because God dies. 


HERBERT A. KENNY. 
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DATA FOR ACCREDITATION 


Eighty-four acre campus... 
outdoor swimming pool... 
liberal arts (plus vocational skills) 
better-than-average-school. 


Nodding, they swirl by the cloisters, 
obviously hiding the suntan cream... 
How make the stuff of martyrs 

out of this lunch hour stream? 


How teach that the flask is venomed 
and flaking with rust? 

the body chambered for children? 
and pride more vicious than lust? 


Modestly, past the cloisters, 

the guileless sun-bathers stream; 
how shall we suffer beatitudes 
truncate this noon-day dream? 


Eighty-four acre campus... 
Out of our penance and pain 
accredit us, God with mercy. 
Grow, Thou, the grain. 
SISTER M. MAURA, S.S.N.D. 


SONG AGAINST LUCIFER 


This is the wonderful, terrible day 

In the things that have come to be 
With light and shadow in battle array, 
With heroes to sing and foes to slay 
In the sky and under the sea. 


We might have chosen a happier time 
When flags of battle were furled, 

But new dark wings in malice climb 
In swift angelic pantomime 

Over the rims of the world. 
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And we who come in the bitter hour 
With death and trouble our task, 
Feather our faith against the power 
Of bats of evil who circle the tower, 
For this is the day to ask: 


“Give us the will to carry the Word 
Along with our son and brother. 
And give us tongues of fire, O Lord, 
And we shall vanquish the demon horde 
Upon this day, no other.” 
A. M, SULLIVAN. 


CLOSE OFF THE FLOWERING FIELD 


Seldom through sight, or caught 
in webbing of the written word— 
security is brought 

by sound, not seen, but heard. 


Not heard in the talking 
accompanying the scratch 

of green and yellow chalking 
the thoughts of children catch. 


Press down on the point of light— 
the last crayon is black; 

noise is riveted to sight, - 

the hurt child’s will turns back. 


Not healed the wild child’s wound, 
his face-making and his fears, 

but listen, serenity is sound 
before the siren of sight interferes. 


Let go the channeled mind, 

close off the flowering field; 

only to the voluntary blind 

is the image of sound revealed. 
LISA GRENELLE. 
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SONNET TO THE BOY 


He too, He too shook vainly as a flower 

above the teetering world: He blindly crept 

murmuring this way and that, the unsteady hour 

or saw underfoot the diamond spring 

cracking white light to color: saw the day rise 

and the moon fall wonderfully to his eyes 

and the world widen when He touched the wall 

and grasses shrink when He stood unsteadily 

above them first: how the season fell 

crashing its beleagured leaves and trees. 

Water coiled and examined coolly His hand, 

furry white snows nipped at His heel. 

Later His sentences struck. First there was time 

to set His heart beating painfully to our rhyme. 
DANIEL BERRIGAN, S.J. 


THE SEA OF THE SENSES 


The dazzling skin, the crimson blood 

Are lush with intellect, bright with sun 

Like emerald isles drugged with a flood 

Of colors, lulled with the song of stone. 

The hand clutches the smiles that bubble 

In the crystal wine of the senses and fall 

Wide eyed from the hair and the lashes and double 

The curls of pleasure that weeps in the soul. 

Tears break into fire and kindle the tresses 

That giggle like a rain of swallows 

On the shoulders of firs. The earth blesses 

The storm on the coast and the wind that wallows 

The limbs of the water to the music of bells, 

That paralyze the drops shining on the slabs and shells. 
JUDAH M. TURKAT. 


SPRING JOY 


Happy was I 
To see revealed 
The joyous business 
Of the field. 


I almost divined 
The meanings of words 
From parliaments 


Of voluble birds. 


Something about 
Divinity 

Trees and bushes 
Signaled to me. 


Flowers semaphored; 
Pebbles glinted; 
Everything glittered, 
Newly minted. 


Everything happy 
That I could see— 

Everything happy 
Sang in me. 


For something beyond 
My senses five 
Made all inside me 


Sing alive; 


Until, as I felt 

These raptures begin, 
I was the field 

I wandered in. 


LOUIS GINSBERG. 
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Two Poems by Jessica Powers 


OBSCURITY 


Obscurity becomes the final peace. 

The hidden then are the elect, the free. 
They leave our garish noon and find release 
In evening’s gift of anonymity. 


Lost, not in loneness but in multitude, 

They serve unseen without the noise of name. 
Should you disdain them, ponder for your good: 
This was the way our guests the angels came. 


BEAUTY, TOO, SEEKS SURRENDER 


Love writes surrender as its due, 

But how is beauty actor? 

The heart remembers wound and loss 
While mind sings benefactor. 


God takes by love what yields to love, 
Then pours a glowing allness 

Past the demolished walls and towers 
Into the spirit’s smallness. 


God's beauty, too, surrender seeks, 
And takes, in the will’s lull, 
Whatever lets itself be changed 
Into the beautiful. 


And so, as Michelangelo 

Has marked it out to be, 
Since beauty is the purging of 
All superfluity, 


The yielded soul that lifts its gaze 
To charms past nature’s claim 
Expects to have experience 

- Of blade and file and flame. 
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Two Poems by Virginia Earle 


WHAT THING IS LIGHT 


How at dusk, and at the evening flight 

of pigeons, for a space between two cries, 
Parentheses of silence hold the city, I know; 

and between day and dark a parenthetic shining. 
Color hushed lilac, diminished rose 

glows in a grey: and a wheel of wings 

whirs, in the near night. 

You overlie my tired streets in a dusk-brightness: 
day goes fulfilled, significant, under benediction. 


I knowing roofs haphazard, and thin casual aerials 
crowding the lavendar dawn, 

forget dark. Forget loneliness. 

Deep in the flowing soft arithmetic of noon 

the bells add three and three: dark is disintegrate; 
the angelus is flanked by light, and I 

by you, against far threatening horizons. 


I reach to day. My hand is permeate, 
translucent, flesh with light 
infused gold red: unreally real, and more than I. 
Day sliding down outer air 
spills from the charged hand’s gathering 
over my desk, over poetry breaking up out of the dark, 
breaking in pain and love: child emerging, urgent, 
cracking deep flesh to blood, 
yet born, 
tender as light, as love. 
And you are love not even hoped for, since unknown until the knowing. 


I, in an evening wheel and whir of pigeons, 

try flight, 

and know how delicately light lifts, stroking 

the upper and the under feathers. 

Praise be to God for glow, Himself diffusing 

the safe and steady air 

into a stair, a shelving; and through human flesh 
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filtering out fear of the flight burning 
and the fall in flame; 

knowing the need for flight, showing 
what gentle thing is light. 
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A FIELD SO FALLEN 


This was the mind which I inherited 

As legacy from my lean puritan fathers: 

A field so fallen 

From richness, from the truth of wheat and vine 
Into the thorns of false theology, the brambles 
Of guilt, negation, 

That scant remembering was left 

Of the old generous splendor. 


Yet underneath the good land lay 

And a great wind grew, and gathered 

My useless harvest, piling it to the touch 

Of tongues of flame. 

Wine trembles now in my grapes, and bread in the grain 
Sifts on the wind the whisper of its mystery. 


What is this sharpness then, this pricking as of thorns 
Piercing my peace? 

The patterns of an ancient guilt die hard 

Along the nerve. 

Deep in the darkness of the neural memory 

Untruth however utterly abjured still hides 

To charge me with the sin past all forgiveness: 

The sin of joy. 


Spirit and cleansing flame 

Who freed my mind, reclaim the netted nerve, 
So frail, so obdurate! 

Return, O Holy Ghost, with Thy fire! 


THE POETRY OF PRUDENTIUS' 
By CLIFFORD J. LAUBE 


HE POETRY of any age is the concentrate of its culture. Our lit- 
yt erary sophisticates, too often infatuated with a pseudo-progressivism 
or eager to follow any vogue of the avantgarde, have turned their sights 
to the surface of poetry. Thereby they have lost pearls which would have 
rewarded a deeper search. In poetry as in other arts, the service of scholar- 
ship is to seek wisdom as a guide to right action. It is not merely to make 
men polished or erudite. If the function of science is to deal with the 
laws of physical energy and the means to apply them, so the business of 
scholarship is to bring wisdom out of hiding, for the instruction of men. 
Only through such searching can the treasures of inspiration and experience 
be so lifted into reach that those who love wisdom may grasp it and profit 
by it; indeed so that even the stranger to wisdom, seeing its beauty and 
utility, will be attracted to it. 

Catholic scholarship, once the glory of the Old World, is flowering in 
the New. With roots going ever deeper, it is beginning to bear the fruit 
of patient and careful fostering. In proof, one needs but cite the new 
American translations and studies of the Church Fathers which have come 
into print since 1940, with others on the press or projected for early pub- 
lication. Patristic literature is the quintessence of Christian culture. It 
is the logical development of the Acts of the Apostles, the gripping story 
of the early Church’s struggle with those principalities and powers against 
which the spirit of truth must contend so long as there are sin and error. 
Patrology is therefore of fundamental importance to the present hour of 
history—an hour in which the forces mustering for fateful conflict, though 
perhaps more massively armed and arrayed, are essentially the same as in 
the earlier centuries of the Christian era. Poetry, which is the trumpet to 
all great struggle, figures more powerfully in patrology (and therefore in 
the first eight centuries of Christian tradition) than is generally supposed. 

To Dr. Bernard M. Peebles, distinguished patrologist and teacher at the 
Catholic University of America, one owes a debt of commendation and 
gratitude for his recent scholarly study of the poet Prudentius—the first 
clear picture of a patristic poet that has emerged from the new scholasticism 
to which reference has just been made. In Prudentius we have a shining 
example of the role which poetry played in the fifth century, and might 
well play in our own, as a spiritual weapon in the Christian combat. 


1The Poet Prudentius, by Bernard M. Peebles, Ph.D., with an introduction by Wil- 
liam J. Leonard, S.J. New York: McMullen Books, Inc. $2.75. 
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Biographically, the source material on Prudentius is sparse; but from 
his copious works it is possible to measure much of his quality as a person 
and of his stature as a Christian apologist and poet. This Dr. Peebles has 
done with discernment and restraint; in fact he has examined his subject 
with an objectivity so cautious that at times the critical scrutiny seems not 
only strict but severe. The net effect, however, is to etch Prudentius in 
living outlines as a figure too influential and too attractive to be forgotten. 
Of the poet’s hymns, lyrics and other compositions, Dr. Peebles offers within 
the limited compass of these gathered lectures only such a modicum as 
whets the appetite for more. 


Aurelius Prudentius Clemens, as Dr. Peebles reminds us, was a Spaniard, 
born in 348, probably at Calahorra, in that part of Spain which includes 
the Ebro valley and runs northward to the Pyrenees. Presumably he was 
a Christian from his earliest years. His writings afford no hint of conver- 
sion. It is clear that Christianity, at the time of his birth, had gained wide 
acceptance, perhaps even predominance, in his native district. Like his con- 
temporary, St. Augustine, he sought the heady stimulants of public posi- 
tion and applause, but found in them no lasting satisfaction. The heroism 
of the Christian martyrs and the purity of Christian discipline so appealed 
to him that he took time from a brilliant career in law to turn his talents 
to the service of Christ, before whose Vicar he had bowed while on a pil- 
grimage to the apostolic places and tombs of the martyrs in the Eternal City. 


Chief among his works are the Cathemerinon, a cluster of hymns de- 
signed to be sung in God's praise at any hour of the day or night; the 
Apotheosis and Hamartigenia, composed to inform and equip the Christian 
soul for its warfare against heresy and the deceits of the world; the Psycho- 
machia, an elaborate allegory of the struggle between good and evil for 
mastery over the soul; and the Peristephanon, a garland of praises to the 
martyrs and the Apostles. A sixth work, Contra Symmachum, doubtless 
inspired by the vigorous letter of Bishop Ambrose to the Emperor Valen- 
tinian in successful opposition to a proposed restoration of the pagan Altar 
of Victory, heaped spirited scorn upon all who would dare to reinstate the 


fallen gods. 


In style and allusion, Prudentius borrowed from his pagan predecessors. 
Mannerisms derived from Vergil, Horace, Lucan, Ovid and others are de- 
tected by those who have studied his writings critically. There is evidence 
that he drew some of his rhythms from the sainted Ambrose, father of 
Christian hymnody; perhaps also from St. Hilary of Poitiers, whose hymns 
were current in his day. But he also wrought rhythms of his own; and he 
did so with a boldness so singularly fresh that it set new cadences, releasing 
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liturgical plain chant from tedium and rigidity into freer and more varied 
measures. Artifice, didacticism and excessive allegory very often impeded 
the Prudentian flight, yet it- must be remembered that the sonorous effect 
was not unpleasing to the Latin ear which even now prefers the flowery 
phrase. 

A passage from the Cathemerinon, as quoted by Dr. Peebles in a 
rendering by the gifted Helen Waddell, reveals something of the lyric sim- 
plicity of which Prudentius was capable: 


The toil of day is ebbing, 
The quiet comes again, 
In slumber deep relaxing 
The limbs of tired men... . 


The still Lethean waters 

Now steal through every vein, 
And men no more remember 

The meaning of their pain... . 


Lo, let the weary body 
Lie sunk in slumber deep. 
The heart shall still remember 
Christ in its very sleep. 
Here Christian fervor and resignation blend strangely with the remnants 
of pagan literary expression in a composite fairly characteristic of Pruden- 
tius. From the Apotheosis Dr. Peebles cites another instance in the line 
Filius ille hominis, sed filius ille Tonantis, and comments that when thus 
“the borrowed language of polytheism is made to refer to essential elements 
of Christian theology, the effect falls little short of the ludicrous.” This is 
a stricture perhaps unduly harsh. Might not our critic, recalling the era in 
which Prudentius wrote, more leniently indulge this slight fault in a poet 
whose learning and very language were still steeped in the pagan myth, 
though his spirit had been weaned to Christ? Is “Son of Thunder” exclu- 
sively a polytheistic term? Did not Job the Prophet and David the Psalmist 
speak of God’s power in terms of thunder? Did not Our Lord Himself 
apply the surname Boanerges, literally “the sons of thunder,” to James, the 
son of Zebedee, and to John, the brother of James? 

Be that as it may, there is agreement that in the exquisite Salvete Flores 
Martyrum, a hymn to the Holy Innocents, we have (from the Latin by H. 
T. Henry) the Prudentian strain at its purest and tenderest: 

All hail, ye tender martyr-flowers 
Whose petals scarce did yet unclose 


When the Christ-seeker spoiled your bowers 
As tempests strew the budding rose. 
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O first who for the Saviour died, 
O tender flocks the hirelings slay, 
Now by your very altar-side 
With your own palms and wreaths ye play! .. . 
Or who could fail to be moved by the wistfulness and elevation of the poet's 
elegy to St. Eulalia, which Dr. Peebles quotes from the Peristephanon, in a 
translation by Francis St. John Thackeray, with the opening lines: 


Born of a noble race, 
More by death ennobled, Eulalie 

Still by her dust on Merida sheds grace, 
Still dowers it with filial piety. 


In the same Peristephanon, in another mood, we find the poet chanting his 
own burial hymn—the rendition once more by Miss Waddell: 


Take him, earth, for cherishing, 

To thy tender breast receive him. 
Body of a man I bring thee, 

Noble even in its ruin. 


Once this was a spirit’s dwelling, 
By the breath of God created. 
High the heart that here was beating, 
Christ the prince of all its living. 
Take, O take him, mighty Leader, 
Take again Thy servant’s soul 
To the house from which he wandered 
Exiled, erring, long ago. 
As if this were not triumph enough for the Christian spirit in any poet, Dr. 
Peebles bids us read from the poet’s Epilogue” “as a final reminder of the 
spirit of service in which he wrote”: 
The pure and faithful saint, whose heart is whole, 
To God the Father makes his sacrifice 


From out the treasures of a stainless soul, 
Glad gifts of innocence, beyond all price. 


Another with free hand bestows his gold, 
Whereby his needy neighbor may be fed. 

No wealth of holiness my heart doth hold, 
No store have I to buy my brothers bread. . . . 


Yet to have done Him meanest service brings 
A thrill of rapture to my thankful heart; 


2 The translation here is by R. M. Pope and R. F. Davis. For examples of Prudentius’ 
varied meters, rich imagery and glowing style, read other translations by Messrs. Pope and 
Davis, including the noble “Hymn for the Lighting of the Lamps,” in Early Christian 
Latin Poets, by Prof. Otto J. Kuhnmuench, S.J. 
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Whate’er the end, this thought will joy afford: 
My lips have sung the praises of my Lord. 


Fifth-century Prudentius, as conjured before us here, is a challenge to 
the twentieth century poet. If Prudentius and Ambrose could hammer 
heresy and barbarism to defeat by the heartening power of Christian 
hymnody, why cannot the Catholic poets of this century, under far worse 
menace, forge faith and stamina into songs of spiritual steel? Only Pente- 
costal fire will heat such forging. Let the Catholic poets not fritter that fire 
and that opportunity away. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
San Rafael, Calif. 


To the Editor—I have just read Connolly's “Sane, Affirmative Speech” 
(SPIRIT, March, 1952) which is sane and affirmative but a little on the 
umbrella-packing-compromise side. I disagree with the statement: “Mod- 
ern poetry is a new way of writing poetry.” If he had said, “ ‘Modern 
poetry’ is a new way of writing,” no one could have quarreled; but there is 
a vast difference between “writing” and “writing poetry.” Thus the rather 
naive remark of Marianne Moore, quoted in your editorial, is so right; she 
breaks the back of Connolly’s quoted remark. To present her with a poetic 
prize is like giving the high-jump prize to the best tatter. Also, I agree that 
a satirist is needed to present the unroariously funny picture. 

Experimentation is not taboo. Any attempt to stop probing methods of 
poetic communication is silly. In fact, no sensible voice has ever been raised 
against testing and weighing all methods. Honesty, however, must be the 
basic ingredient, otherwise the experimenter is in the same relationship to 
poetry as the alchemist was to chemistry. Also, experimentation in poetry 
is not poetry any more than a laboratory experiment is the workable 
scientific discovery. How often has the chemist attempted to produce X 
and failed or unwittingly produced Y; hence, the school of critics that 
confuses the poetic experiment with the pure gold of poetry is either merely 
silly or composed of mountebanks. Furthermore, in an inexact science, par- 
ticularly one that is so nebulous that it defies concrete definition, one must 
be even more careful of an acceptance of the result of experiment without 
test. No theoretic life-saving fluid is ever injected dirctly into the veins of a 
human being. 

The movement of poetry is twofold: First, it is a personal release of a 
communicable matter; and, second, there is the actual communication. If 
the cycle is not completed, e.g., the actual transference of the expression or 
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experience to an audience, may the matter be dubbed poetry? Hardly. 
Give it whatever name you wish, but poetry must be a communicable 
matter that has been communicated. This is necessarily a fact, as it is the 
consumer and not the producer who ultimately concedes the matter to be 
poetry, and the maker a poet. Therefore, poetic matter to be communicated 
must not be held secret or be done in a private language or in mysterious 
symbols known only to those who hypnotize themselves into so-called 
receiving sets. Nor can poetry be the outgrowth of mere psychological 
quirks. As we particularize in originality, we tend to cease to use either the 
normal or connoted meanings; when meaning and connotation cease, com- 
munication ends. 

Poetic connotation is powerful suggestion growing from logical 
sequences of experience, which is readily felt or understood by those who 
have had or conceived similar experiences. Naturally then, the all-encom- 
passing experience with a new facet represents the genius at work. When 
Matthew Arnold said, 


Retreating to the breath 
Of the night winds down the vast edges drear 
And naked shingles of the world 

he actually defined the action of connotation. 

Nevertheless, some day some genius may through the residue in his 
experimental test tube show pure gold; in other words, he may communi- 
cate his reactions to life and men in a more profound, more versatile and 
clearer manner than did Shakespeare, Chaucer or Wordsworth. But this 
will never be accomplished through unintelligibility. Everyone undoubtedly 
remembers Marianne Moore’s “The Mind is an Enchanted Thing.” To 
show that our “unconfusion submits its, confusion to proof,” we are con- 
vinced that Miss Moore has done a fine job in depicting her own mind. 
We agree that it is “glazed,” perhaps as a “katydid-wing,” and that it 
wanders all the way to New Zealand merely to bring up “apteryx”; or did 
it merely journey to the aviary? or to Webster? 

And thus this cult seeks “new directions.” Are there new directions? 
Isn’t it always the same direction physically considering our planetary situa- 
tion in re the moon? and mentally considering our position in re the re- 
ceiving sets of other men’s minds? Have we no respect for the simple 
straight pathway to the waterhole? or to Des Moines? Must we seek some- 
thing that is not, when everything—including the atom—has always been? 

Did Chaucer, the father of our language and literature, seek a new 
direction or merely the simplest, straightest pathway into the minds of 
men? Those who have erroneously compared Wordsworth to the Audens, 
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Pounds and Eliots of our day overlook a salient fact: Wordsworth had but 
one underlying principle and that was a return to the simple and natural 
language of men to depict the simple and natural acts, thoughts and feel- 
ings of men. In this he was almost identical with the great Chinese poet of 
approximately 800 A. D., Po Chi-u. The only possible “new direction” is 
not a direction at all, but merely the illumination afforded by the genius- 
mind. Illumination suggests a greater clarity where an obscurity has been; 
whereas, mystery lends glamour to the dull. 

Advertising has a powerful influence on the illogical: the proponents 
of experimental gibberish have done a splendid commercial job in adver- 
tising technique. Their every word and manner has connoted: “Here is 
super-intelligence; here is communication for the elect only—the geniuses 
of culture. Join in our mystery and spread the glad tidings of your newly- 
acquired B-36 mind on its stratospheric flight of unconfusion.” Unaccount- 
ably, the illogical insist that they be considered logical; likewise, the stupid 
would appear, at all costs, intelligent. Just as various brands of perfume, 
advertised to insure sex-conquests, sell, this sells. It takes prizes; it is lauded 
by the missing links in communication, to whom it has not been communi- 
cated; thus proving its inconsistency is consistent. “What fools these mor- 
tals be!” 

But experimentalism in poetry is not taboo. All that we ask is that a 
communicable matter be communicated; and we, the living jury, will pass 
our ballots on to posterity—Cullen Jones. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


To the Editor—If I correctly read Mr. McCauliff’s “Orthodoxy as an 
Enemy of Modern Poetry” (SPIRIT, May, 1952), Dr. Amos N. Wilder 
explains “modern poetry” as that which reflects the conditions of our day 
—an era of “crisis” which is as much cultural as it is political or economic 
—and that the solution is to adulterate orthodoxy with a “little heresy.” 
Not having read the Wilder book, which Mr. McCauliff reviews, I am 
not certain what the author means by orthodoxy. However, there does 
seem to me to be a parallel in cultural terms between the twentieth century 
and the fourth. At that time the world of the Roman Empire was disinte- 
grating, even as Christianity became more and more widespread. It is a 
well-known historical fact, however, that it was Christian writers and poets 
who salvaged the classic culture of Rome, wedded it to the new religion in 
their own works and thus passed on its light to the ages yet to come. Per- 
haps that today is the task which should be the main concern of the tradi- 
tionalist poet whom you discuss in your May editorial—Hobart Martin. 
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